




THANKS, FEDERAL 
FOR RUFFLING 
OUR FEATHERS 


See page 8 
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was one of the employees who 
helped deliver 114 billion pieces of 
mail in Fiscal Year 1982. The total 
volume included a hefty 3.6 percent 
increase over last year—4 billion 


additional pieces. 











In Fiscal Year 1982 the Postal 
Service balanced its budget-and 
then some. And once again our 
financial figures outline the 
magnitude of the job we do each 
year; with income of $23.6 billion in 
FY 82 and operating costs of $22.8 
billion, we ended the year with a 
net income of $802 million. 

In one sense this surplus is a 
modest achievement. It represents 
only 3.5 percent of our operating 
costs—and a dollar amount that 
could keep us going for less than 
two weeks. But as an indication of 
how we will fare in the future, the 
surplus symbolizes our increasing 
skill in managing our business: 
While it’s only the second surplus 
recorded since 1945 (FY 1979’s $470 
million net income was the first), it 
is the second that we have earned 
in the past four years. 

Furthermore, we managed to 
achieve this year’s surplus with a 
direct taxpayer subsidy of only $12 
million—which is only five 
hundredths of one percent of our 
operating budget. How did we do 
it? 

In his annual report to the Board 
of Governers, Postmaster General 
William F. Bolger cites four major 
factors: effective management, 
reduced inflation, increased volume 
and higher productivity. 

We increased productivity for the 
eighth straight year, by 3.6 percent 
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_put the plus 
in our surplus 


4 First-Class Mail got even better 
service in Fiscal Year 82, thanks to 
employees like Kathy Farlekas. Two 


this year, with pieces of mail 
processed per work year rising 
from 161,879 in fiscal 1981 to an all- 
time high of 167,650. Since passage 
of the Postal Reorganization Act, 
our productivity has climbed 43.4 
percent. 

At the same time, we burnished 
an already fine record of service for 
stamped First-Class Mail this year, 
we improved service on metered 
mail and we made significant gains 








thirds of all stamped First-Class 
Mail reached its destination in one 
day or less. 


in the area of safety. 

As the PMG points out: “During 
the last 12 years, the Postal Service 
has focused on streamlining 
operations and modernizing 
methods to keep pace with the rest 
of industrial America. The result is 
that Americans have the most 
productive postal system in the 
world and enjoy postal rates 
among the lowest in the Western 
World.”@ 
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& Distribution clerk Woody Deskins 
was among the postal employees 
who handled increases in every 
class of mail except for second class 
(which dropped 4.3 percent to 9.5 
billion pieces). First-Class Mail 
volume rose 1.3 percent to 62 billion 
pieces, third-class mail jumped 9.3 
percent to 37 billion pieces and 
fourth-class increased 1.2 percent to 
600 million pieces. 


Supervisors like Gloria Williams 
have been stressing safety-and very 
successfully, according to the Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Admin- 
istration. In a report issued late in 
fiscal 1982, OSHA found conditions 
significantly improved since its last 
report in 1979.) 





























4q Window clerk Richard E. Haynes 
and his counterparts in 35,000 post 
Offices, stations and branches helped 
to sell $22.5 billion in postage and 
services during fiscal 1982. Included 
in this figure is $339 million in 
Express Mail sales, a 25 percent 
increase over fiscal 1981. (The Over- 
nighter is a prototype container for 
computer tapes and printouts being 
tested in the Eastern Region.) 


MPLSM operator Eun Sook Kim An average 494 pieces of mail went 
was one of the people who helped | to each of the nation’s 231 million 
us maintain an outstanding record |\ people in Fiscal Year 1982, delivered 
of service. For the fourth straight by employees like rural carrier Don 
year we met our goal of delivering \ Miller.» 

95 percent of stamped First-Class 

Mail to local and metropolitan area 

destinations overnight. In the last 

half of the year we exceeded that 

goal, delivering 96 percent of this 

mail overnight. w 














Motor vehicle driver Clarence Green 
was one of the 669,500 postal 
employees benefitting from the 
renewed emphasis on safety that 
began in 1980. In FY80, the lost 
workday injury rate was 5.5 for the 


dail processing equipment technician 
Linda J. Van Boven may be one of 
the people maintaining automated 
letter processing equipment in the 
future. We launched our automation 
program in September. By July 
1984, when the first phase is 
completed, 252 optical character 
readers and 248 bar code sorters 
will be placed in 118 mail processing 
centers. These facilities handle 75 
percent of all outgoing mail and 68 
percent of incoming mail. 


Postal Service as a whole and 10.4 
for bulk mail centers. By the end of 
FY 82, the rates had dropped to 4.2 
for the Service as a whole and 3.8 
for bulk mail centers.w 
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LETTER CARRIER WITH 


SAX APPEAL 


In their own lingo, jazz lovers 
wax eloquent when speaking of 
Roger “Buck” Hill’s saxophone 
playing. His improvisations, they 
say, are controlled, his tone robust 
and his execution flawless. They 
praise his harmonic and melodic 
vocabulary. They say, too, that 
until recently he has been badly 
underrated by jazz promoters in 
Washington, DC, his hometown. 

But the 55-year-old letter carrier, 
who has been playing jazz since he 
was a teenager, isn’t as wordy as 
his fans. Mostly, he lets his music 
do the talking. 

Its counterpoint tells of the 
peaks and valleys of success and 
disappointment. In the 1950s, fol- 
lowing a stint with the 173rd U.S. 
Army Band, Hill worked as a post- 
al railway clerk to support his wife 
and their new baby. And when the 
day’s work was done he played 
far into the night at local clubs 
whenever he got the opportunity. 
But gigs close to home were few. 

“Club owners feel that home- 
town talent lacks drawing power,” 
says Hili. “I knew I would have to 
travel if I was to succeed as a Per- 
former.” Toward that end he 
dropped his postal job, cut a iat : 
with guitarist Charlie Byrd and 


seemed on the verge of a brealea : 


through—just at the time the fa 
music explosion of the “60s all bu® 
obliterated the jazz community. 
Hill again joined the Postal Service, 
this time as a letter carrier in the 
Benjamin Franklin Station in down- 
town Washington. For a time, he 
stopped playing altogether. 


Then, in the late 1970s a jazz 
revival gave new impetus to Hill’s 
ambition. After recording several 
albums, among them This is Buck 





ROGER “BUCK” HILL 


Hill, Easy To Love, and his origi- 
nal compositions, Brakes and 
Scope, he began to settle into his 
rightful place in the world of jazz. 
Those recordings led to four 
European tours and five New York 


engagements. His writing and play- 
ing improved with maturity. Said 
one critic, “What seems like a 
comeback is really a debut, since 
Buck Hill had never been free to 
accept the many invitations he 
received.” In 1980, Hill starred 

in the first jazz festival held at Vir- 
ginia’s Wolf Trap Farm, a national 
park dedicated to the performing 
arts (and commemorated on a 
stamp last September). 

Then, in 1982, Washington’s 
Mayor Marion Barry proclaimed 
October 9 as Buck Hill Day. A 
mayoral reception in the city coun- 
cil chambers preceded a concert 
at the Department of Commerce 
Auditorium where Hill was hon- 
ored by his fans and colleagues. 
Sharing the spotlight with the 
Buck Hill Quartet (Hugh Walker, 
drums, Larry Eanet, piano, Larry 
Cecil, bass) and performing Hill’s 
own compositions were the likes of 
trumpeter Jimmie Owens and saxo- 
phonist David ‘Fathead’ Newman. 

Although Hill says he has al- 
ways enjoyed carrying mail, he 
has never denied that he would 
rather be making music. Currently, 
he is thinking of retiring in 1984 
to devote full time to jazz. With 
only one of his four children still 
at home, he will be able to travel 
with his wife, Helen, who is also his 
manager. And to help with fi- 
nances, he has applied for a grant 
from the National Endowment for 
the Arts. “I will be free at last to 
do what I want,” says Hill, “and I 
will enjoy it even more because I 
had to wait for it.” 

—Catherine Courtney 

















Were not getting mad= 


That knock we got was a sure-fire sign that Federal sees us as challenge 


It’s hard to imagine a red-blooded 
Postal Service employee who wasn’t 
offended by the Federal Express 
commercial that portrayed us as 
loafers. We saw it as an unfair at- 
tack on the image of postal em- 
ployees. But Federal Express execu- 
tives seemed genuinely surprised 
by our reaction. They viewed the ad 
as simply one more volley in a bat- 
tle that has been heating up for 
several years now. 


Welcome to the trenches 


The battleground is the $2- 
billion-a-year U.S. market for ex- 
pedited mail services. The major 
competing armies—many of them 
€<uipped with their own squadrons 

»f transport aircraft and armadas 
of delivery vehicles—include the 
Postal Service, Federal Express, 
Airborne, Emery Worldwide, Puro- 
lator Courier, United Parcel Service 
and a score of other outfits. 

The intensity of the competition 
is reflected in soaring expenditures 
for advertising. In 1980, the ex- 
pedited mail industry as a whole 
spent $24 million for advertising. 








Expenditures jumped to $42 million 
in 1981, and nobody would be sur- 
prised if that figure doubled in 
1982. 

This barrage of advertising is 
one factor that has increased con- 
sumer demand for expedited mail 
services by 20 percent to 25 per- 
cent a year, and has made it possi- 
ble for the Postal Service to double 
its Express Mail service volume 
every two years since 1976. But, for 
some of the industry’s smaller play- 
ers, the rough and tumble of com- 
petition is taking its toll. 

Ed Johnson, Marketing Pro- 
grams Manager for Express Mail 
Next Day Service, observes that 
certain clear leaders have emerged, 
while other contenders have had a 
hard time gaining a foothold. “The 
market is going through a general 
shakedown now,” says Johnson. 


The tough get going 


Introduced in 1970, Express Mail 
service was the first expedited 
service offered to U.S. consumers. 
But it was Federal Express, which 
began operation in 1973, that was 









largely responsible for creating the 
expedited mail market as we know 
it today. Observes Johnson, “Fed- 
eral Express took what was then 
principally an ‘industrial’ product, 
and turned it into a ‘consumer’ 
product.” In other words, Federal 
popularized the expedited package 
delivery business, aiming its adver- 
tising not at factory shipping man- 
agers, but at executives and office 
secretaries. 

The Postal Service’s response to 
Federal’s challenge came as a sur- 
prise to industry analysts. Instead 
of rolling over and playing dead, as 
many of them expected, the Service 
mounted an energetic counter- 
attack. In 1977, the Postal Service 
established Express Mail service as 
a separate class of mail and pro- 
ceeded to blitz the marketplace with 
an array of tactics that included 
national advertising, aggressive 
person-to-person marketing, and 
improvements in service. 

Today, after five and one-half 
years of head-to-head competition 
in a free-for-all market, the Postal 
Service has managed to achieve a 
steady increase in its Express Mail 
Service volume. Syndicated finan- 














we're getting even 


no.1 in a high-stakes contest. And we're not about to turn the other cheek 


cial columnist Dan Dorfman re- 
ported in January 1982 that the 
Postal Service’s Express Mail prod- 
ucts had won a 21 percent share of 
the expedited mail market, sur- 
passed only by Federal Express’ 35 
percent share, and that Express 
Mail service had far outdistanced 
the rest of the pack. “We've man- 
aged to run a pretty tight second,” 
says one staffer in the USPS Ex- 
pedited Mail Services Division. 


Introducing the challengers 


At first glance, the expedited mail 
industry looks like the opening 
moments of a marathon: a be- 
wildering, shifting mass of com- 
petitors, each decked out in his own 
special colors and each jockeying 
for running room. But as you look 
closely at volume and revenue 
statistics, it soon becomes clear that 
only a handful of contestants are 
in the world-class category. 

The six overnight-delivery front- 
runners—the Postal Service, Fed- 
eral Express, Emery, Airborne, 
Purolator and UPS—compete pri- 
marily on four counts: speed, price, 





reliability and convenience. 

USPS. The Postal Service stresses 
price and reliability as its biggest 
selling points, advertising that its 
Next Day Service will “make you 
look good for less.” Packages 
weighing two pounds or less are 
delivered no later than 3 p.m. the 
next day for a flat $9.35; packages 
from 3 to 70 pounds are also de- 
livered by 3 p.m., at rates that are 
based on weight and distance. 
Alternatively, packages can be de- 
livered post office to post office for 
pickup by 10 a.m. the next business 
day; for two pounds or less, this 
service costs only $5.85. Refunds 
are available if the USPS does not 
meet its delivery promise, and de- 
liveries are made 365 days a year 
at no extra charge. 

In addition, the Postal Service 
offers “Custom Designed Service,” 
which allows for specialized sched- 
uling and transportation arrange- 
ments, as well as “Same Day Air- 
port Service” between 60 airports 
and “International Service” to 20 
countries. 

Express Mail is widely perceived 
as a no-nonsense, no-frills service 
(customers do not pay for sched- 





uled pick up or proof of delivery 
unless they want those additional 
services) that meets the overnight 
delivery needs of many customers. 
For instance, New York Daily 
News financial adviser Sylvia 
Porter recommends to her readers 
that they turn to the Postal Service 
as an alternative to “being conned 
into paying for services you don’t 
need.” 

Federal Express. Federal Express, 
which is the Hertz of the expedited 
mail industry, has directly chal- 
lenged the Postal Service with its 
“Overnight Letter” ($11 for up to 
two ounces, pick-up and tracing 
services included, delivery the next 
day by 10:30 a.m. in specified 
service areas). It also offers “Cour- 
ier Pak” ($22 for two pounds, 
delivery by 10:30 a.m. in desig- 
nated areas) and “Priority One” 
(delivery by 10:30 a.m. the next 
day, with varying rates for pack- 
ages up to 70 pounds). One of Fed- 
eral’s biggest selling points is de- 
livery by 10:30 a.m. the next day 
within its published service areas. 

Emery. According to one market 
analyst, Emery “has an ‘in’ with 
manufacturers and wholesalers. . . . 











It mostly carries heavier packages.” 
Nonetheless, Emery has introduced 
its two-pounds-or-less “Express 
Envelope,” which costs $21.42 for 
next-day noon delivery and $19.38 
for delivery by 5 p.m. And in recent 
years, a sizable portion of Emery’s 
volume has consisted of small 
packages and envelopes. 

Airborne. Like Emery, Airborne 
is an air-freight forwarder that pri- 
marily handles large packages. Air- 
borne’s little-publicized entries in 
the small-package market are 
“Letter Express” (a flat rate of $19 
for four ounces, next-day delivery 
by noon) and “Express Pack” (two 
pounds or less for $21, noon de- 
livery). 

Purolator. Purolator, which is 
best known for its network of sur- 
face delivery vehicles, moved only 
10 percent of its 1981 domestic 
volume by air. In addition to carry- 
ing packages weighing up to 70 
pounds, Purolator offers “Hi-Way 
Pak” (variable rates for packages 
up to five pounds, next-day noon 
delivery within 400 miles) and “Sky 
Pak” (flat rate of $21.75 for up to 
two pounds, next-day noon de- 
livery). 


UPS. The latest jolt to the industry 
came last September, when United 
Parcel Service joined the fray. The 
established leader in non-priority 
parcel delivery, UPS entered the 
“overnight” package business with 
a fleet of 55,000 delivery vehicles 
and a customer base of some 
600,000 loyal users. 

UPS uses its own fleet of 32 
Boeing 727s to transport “Next 
Day Air” (varying rates for pack- 
ages up to 50 pounds, delivery by 5 
p.m.) and “2nd Day Air” (formerly 
“Blue Label Air”) packages. UPS’ 
market impact has yet to be fully 
gauged. 


O’Hare Airport amidst the 
cornfields 


Most of the Postal Service’s 





competitors operate their own 
fleets of planes and trucks. Federal 
Express has 69 aircraft and about 
4,000 vehicles. Emery has 64 planes 
and roughly 2,000 vehicles. 

In contrast, the Postal Service 
transports its overnight mail via 
scheduled commercial airlines. This 
puts great pressure on USPS logis- 
tical planners, since approximately 
90 percent of the U.S. commercial 
fleet is sitting on the ground be- 
tween 9 p.m. and 7 a.m.—exactly 
the time when the Postal Service 
needs the planes in the air to get 
overnight mail to its destination on 
time. 

The competition favors the “hub- 
and-spoke” distribution technique, 
shuttling their planes back and 
forth between major cities and cen- 
tral “hub” sorting facilities. For 
instance, Airborne’s hub facility is 
located amidst the cornfields of 
Wilmington, OH. Between 2 a.m. 
and dawn, the place looks like 





Express Mail rules of thumb 
for every postal employee: 


m |f you see an Express Mail 
package or pouch that has 
been separated from the 
expedited mail stream, get 

it back in immediately. 

m@ Keep Express Mail packages 
“visible.”’ Don’t allow them 
to be mixed with other 
classes of mail. 

@ Always work Express Mail 
first—before other classes 
of mail. 

m If you are handed a pre- 
paid Express Mail package 
while on your route, see that 
it is turned in for processing 
as soon as possible. 

@ Be familiar with the basic 
Express Mail features, and 
encourage customers to use 
Express Mail when they need 
a service backed by a 
guarantee. 





O’Hare Airport, with planes land- 
ing and taking off every several 
minutes. Federal Express’ hub 
facility is in Memphis, TN; Emery’s 
is in Dayton, OH; and United 
Parcel Service’s is in Louisville, KY. 


USPS: Public agency 
competing in the free market 


Asa regulated public agency, the 
Postal Service has learned to live 
with several major constraints that 
its private sector competitors don’t 
have to worry about. 

The use of scheduled airlines to 
transport the Postal Service’s Ex- 
press Mail has been made more 
difficult in recent years by the cut- 
back in commercial flights that re- 
sulted from airline deregulation, 
and the results of the air traffic 
controllers’ strike. 

What's more, while its competi- 
tion offers ready credit and monthly 
billing services, the Postal Service 
must deal with its customers ona 
cash-and-carry basis. This is a 
major drawback in an economy 
that runs on credit. 

The Postal Service charges cus- 
tomers an additional fee for sched- 
uled pick ups of Express Mail let- 
ters or packages. The fee is $5.60 
per pick-up trip, regardless of the 
number of items picked up at one 
time. Other overnight couriers 
build a pick-up charge into their 
standard price, and offer a discount 
to customers who don’t require 
pick-up service. 

In the current competitive mar- 
ket, couriers are fighting to hold 
on to their market share by offering 
more and more attractive discounts. 
A prominent industry newsletter 
reported in November that “over- 
night couriers are offering so many 
come-ons that one mailing service 
manager says he needs a computer 
to track them... . Even mighty Fed- 
eral Express isn’t above dealing.” 
In contrast, the Postal Service 
would have to obtain permission 
from the independent Postal Rate 











Commission in order to alter its 
Express Mail service rates in any 
way—a process that takes up to 10 
months once a rate case is sub- 
mitted to the Commission for 
consideration. 


Carrying its weight, and more 


Despite these factors, the Postal 
Service’s solid performance on Ex- 
press Mail service has earned it a 
steady stream of new customers. 

In Fiscal Year 1982, total Express 
Mail revenues soared to a record 
$339 million. Moreover, like the 
proverbial ant that is able to lift 
objects many times its own body 
weight, Express Mail generates 
revenues several times greater than 
the direct cost of processing it. 

But to grasp Express Mail serv- 
ice’s most important contribution 
to the Postal Service, you have to 
look at its impact on that elusive 
organizational adrenaline called 
“morale.” “People who come into 
contact with Express Mail opera- 
tions are always astounded by how 
charged up the people are on the 
workroom floor,” observes one 
Postal Service old-timer. “It’s sort 
of like the early days with people 
who sorted air mail, or the people 
on the RPOs [Railway Post Offices] 
who sorted mail on the trains. 
There’s an esprit de corps among 
those people that’s different from 
the day-in-day-out sorting of mail.” 

According to this same observer, 
“Postal people see Express Mail 
service as something we can be 
really proud of. It’s one service 
where the public sees us out there 
competing with the best of them.” 

The irony about those negative 
Federal Express TV advertisements 
was that they actually increased 
morale within the Postal Service. 
Employees reacted with an attitude 
of “don’t get mad, get even.” And 
they chose to “get even” by re- 
doubling their commitment to mak- 
ing Express Mail service the best 
in its field. @ 

—Jim Whitmire 


COMPARE 


HOW WE STACK UP AGAINST THE 
COMPETITION FOR OVERNIGHT 
DELIVERY OF A TWO-POUND PACK 
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Just when you thought Western 
civilization had exhausted its crea- 
tive energies, along comes an idea 
that rekindles your faith in the 
nobility of human aspirations: 
Sending hoagies by Express Mail 
service. 

Yep, hoagie sandwiches. To be 
exact, six-foot-long hoagie sand- 
wiches that a delicatessen in 
Swarthmore, PA, has sent by Ex- 
press Mail to places as far west as 
Burbank, CA, and as far east as 
Switzerland. 

More than 1,000 hoagies have 
been sent via Express Mail service 
from Fred Catona’s Swarthmore 
deli, and he has yet to receive a 
single complaint. (Unless you count 





the customer who did some belly- 
aching about not being able to fit 
the six-foot sub into his mouth. 
Fred advised him that he try eating 
it one bite at a time). 

Not to be outdone, the White 
Castle restaurant chain, which 
operates in the East and Midwest, 
is now using Express Mail serv- 
ice to send its hamburgers to de- 
votees who have moved to other 
parts of the country. 

The chain advertises that “White 
Castle has the taste some people 
can’t live without.” As proof of its 
claim, White Castle says that it is 
cooking, freezing, packing in dry 
ice, and shipping by Express Mail 
some 10,000 burgers a week. 
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ws 





uts the fast 


On one occasion, the firm sent 
104,000 hamburgers to a fund- 
raising event in Arizona. And film 
director Francis Ford Coppola once 
placed an order from overseas dur- 
ing the filming of “’ Apocalypse 
Now.” White Castle is planning to 
expand its burgers-by-Express- 
Mail business by accepting custom- 
er orders over a toll-free telephone 
number. 

Finally, from The New York Post 
comes word of a pizza order that 
was placed overnight via Express 
Mail from Berkeley, CA. According 
to The Post, Kendell Shaw wanted 
to surprise his girl friend, a student 
in far-away New York City, by 
having a hot pizza delivered to her 





~ 








as a birthday present. 

Kendell’s Express Mail message 
to Olympic Pizzaria read: “I have 
enclosed $6 for a medium pizza 
with mushrooms to be delivered to 
Beth Irikura. . .. Delivery should 
be made as close to 6:30 p.m. as 
possible. Thank you.” 

Both the Express Mail message 
and the pizza were delivered the 
next day, according to schedule. 
Beth’s reaction: “That Kendell, 
what a doll he is... . I guess now I 
should marry him after all.” 

The message to USPS competi- 
tors? Eat your heart out! @ 


To date, the Postal Service has 
proved a high-powered force with- 
in the expedited mail industry. But 
with competition now shifting into 
high gear, the Postal Service can 
hardly afford to rest on its laurels. 

One postal executive notes with 
concern that more than half of Ex- 
press Mail customers also use other 
courier services. “If we let down 
and if we don’t deliver,” he warns, 
“then those customers know where 
to turn. We look good on price, but 
people are willing to pay two or 
three times our price if that’s what 
it takes to get their package there 
on time.” 

To ensure that there is no let- 
down in Express Mail service per- 
formance, the Postal Service is 
beefing up its operational systems 
and training programs and consid- 
ering several new improvements to 
Express Mail service. 

Last fall, every management sec- 
tional center in the country re- 
ceived a six-hour “Back to Basics” 
training session. The course fo- 
cused on practical techniques for 
handling Express Mail more effi- 
ciently, and emphasized the im- 
portance of treating Express Mail 
with urgency and priority. 

And by October, the Postal 
Service’s Management Academy 
will be offering a 40-hour Express 
Mail training course. The new pro- 
gram will become a permanent of- 
fering in the Academy’s curricu- 
lum. 

In tandem with these training 
initiatives, the Postal Service is 
experimenting with new ways of 
making Express Mail more acces- 
sible to customers. In New York 
City, small Express Mail store 
fronts in the World Trade Center 
and near Grand Central Station are 
very popular, as is the Express 
Mail van that accepts packages 








So far so good, but... 


from lunchtime customers across 
from Rockefeller Center. In addi- 
tion, the Postal Service is increasing 
the number of Express Mail col- 
lection boxes. 

Among improvements being 
considered for the future is a track- 
ing system that will allow the Post- 
al Service to better manage the 
transport of Express Mail service 
shipments nationwide. This track- 
ing system could also provide a 
means of “tracing” individual Ex- 
press Mail packages, thereby al- 
lowing the Postal Service to tell 
customers where their packages 
are at any given time as well as 
when they can expect delivery. 

Another possibility is a toll-free 
customer information hotline. Cus- 
tomers could dial the toll-free num- 
ber to obtain information on Ex- 
press Mail rates and services, or to 
request tracing of their Express 
Mail packages. 

A centralized payment system 
has been implemented for custom- 
ers who use Express Mail Same 
Day Airport Service and Custom 
Designed Service, and postal offi- 
cials are considering including Ex- 
press Mail Next Day Service in this 
system. Customers establish an 
advanced deposit account which 
allows them to mail packages at 
any Express Mail post office and 
have the cost charged against the 
centralized account. 

Of course, it is up to postal ex- 
ecutives to decide which of these 
new directions will be good for Ex- 
press Mail. But when all is said and 
done, the future of Express Mail 
will be decided not at Headquar- 
ters, but on the workroom floor and 
on the carrier route. It all comes 
down to the nitty-gritty job of get- 
ting Express Mail packages to their 
destinations reliably and on time. 
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BUCKLE UP 
FOR SAFETY 
CONTEST 


Not one of the 35,000 Americans 
who died in vehicle accidents last 
year intended to have an accident. 
The odds caught up with them: 
Every person in this country has a 
1-in-3 chance of experiencing a 
serious traffic accident in his or her 
lifetime, and one out of every 70 
babies born this year is destined 
to die in a crash. 

We could cut those odds dra- 
matically—and see at least 17,000 
fewer deaths each year—f all 
Americans routinely used safety 
belts. 

If you look closely at the picture 
on the opposite page you'll find 
words to complete another message 
about safety belts. Determining 
what that message is could earn 
you a prize worth $50. The spaces 


on the entry blank below will help 
you identify the message, BUT TO 
BE ELIGIBLE TO WIN OUR CON- 
TEST, YOU MUST WRITE THE 
CORRECT MESSAGE ON THE 
BACK OF THE ENVELOPE CON- 
TAINING YOUR ENTRY. 

Eight winners, whose names will 
be chosen at random from the cor- 
rect entries, will receive $50 gift 
certificates to the mail order cata- 
log of their choice. 

Entries must be postmarked no 
later than April 29, 1983, and the 
answer and winners will be an- 
nounced in the May 13 issue of 
NEWSBREAK, your bulletin board 
publication. 


RULES: 
1. All Postal Service employees 


are eligible except Headquarters 
employees in Washington, DC. 

2. All entrants must complete 
the entry coupon and submit it 
along with the completed safety 
message. 

3. All entries become the prop- 
erty of the U.S. Postal Service and 
none can be returned or acknowl- 
edged. 

4. Mail entries to: Buckle Up for 
Safety Contest, Room 10923, U.S. 
Postal Service, Washington, DC 
20260-3100. 

5. Entries must be postmarked 
before midnight March 31, 1983. 

6. To be eligible to win, you 
must write the correct safety mes- 
sage on the back of the envelope 
that contains your entry. 
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How to come up with ideas that pay off 


For nearly 40 years, employees 
have been encouraged to submit 
their ideas for how to make the 
Postal Service work better and a 
better place to work. Recent 
changes in the USPS Employee 
Suggestion Program provide even 
more incentive for developing im- 
provements. Suggestions submitted 
on or after January 1 can earn a flat 
10 percent of the adopted sugges- 
tion’s first-year savings—up toa 
maximum of $35,000. And awards 
for useful ideas with non-measur- 
able benefits have also been in- 
creased. 

Both obvious and not-so-obvi- 
ous ideas (for instance, the “pot- 
lid mirror” that enables truck driv- 
ers to see around corners) have 
saved the Postal Service huge sums 


—nearly $18 million last year alone. 


These ideas have also earned cash 
awards for inquisitive minds not 
satisfied with things as they are. 

Though only a fraction of the 
18,000 ideas submitted last year 
brought improvements or mone- 
tary rewards, the same character- 
istic spurred all the individuals who 
dreamed them up. They were “‘con- 
structively discontent,” in the 
words of Alfred Eichner. 


Everyone is creative 


“It’s not true that some people 
are creative and others aren’t,” says 
Eichner, who has a special interest 
in the creative process. “All of us 
have some degree of creativity. It’s 


a technique that has to be devel- 
oped and practiced.” 

Eichner, who works in the Public 
and Employee Communications 
Department, develops creative 
communications programs for 
USPS services and products. You 
see his catchy slogans on workroom 
posters and paycheck “stuffers” 
and, with Headquarters artist- 
illustrator Randy McDougall, he 
devises games and contests for 
Postal Life magazine. Their latest 
creation appears on pages 14-15. 

Eichner enjoys teaching others 
the techniques of brainstorming. 
He says that becoming more aware 
of your surroundings is basic to 
finding new and better ways to do 
old tasks. 

“To begin with, it helps to know 
your environment, to be construc- 
tively discontent and to ask your- 
self if there is a better way to get 
something done,” Eichner explains. 
“You have to be willing to take 
some risks, to make some mistakes 
to come up with a good idea.” 

Two of the biggest stumbling 
blocks, he points out, are self- 
censorship and short-sighted crit- 
icism from others. Many good 
ideas have been stopped dead in 
their tracks by such killer phrases 
as “It won’t work,” “It’s never been 
done before,” “It’s too expensive” 
and “It’s fine the way it is.” 


Ideas with impact 


Imagine how Forrest Pounders 


would feel today if someone had 
told Harry M. Knarr Jr. of Sara- 
sota, FL, that using a pot lid as a 
mirror on postal vehicles was a 
crazy idea. Without the pot-lid 
mirror on his Jeep, Pounders, a 
Rockville, TX, letter carrier, might 
have run over a small boy who had 
sat under the vehicle to remove a 
burr from his shoe. 

Suggestions with far-reaching 
impact such as Knarr’s are not 
unique. In 1914, long before the 
Postal Service’s suggestion award 
program was born, a young postal 
toolmaker and machinist decided 
there had to be a better way to 
secure pouches. That led Burton 
Louis Andrus to fashion a steel and 
leather strap and lock. One of the 
most widely used accessories in the 
Postal Service today, the LA Lock 
was named for its inventor. 


Try it yourself 


You, too, may possess the kind 
of creativity that went into these 
two inventions, according to Eich- 
ner. He believes that everyone has 
it to some degree and can develop 
still more, and offers these tips: 

® Make a “bug” list. Take a 
good look around and write down 
anything that is bothersome about 
your work situation. Many practi- 
cal inventions (the LA Lock, for 
example) started with someone 
being “bugged” about a product 
or a service. 

® Raise questions. Ask yourself 





“What if?” and “Why not?” How 
can the items on your bug list be 
eliminated or reduced? 

® Brainstorm. By yourself or 
with others, devise a host of possi- 
ble solutions. Throw logic out the 
window—-the wilder the idea, the 
better. Remember, you can always 
tame it down later as the refinement 
process begins. The more ways you 
think of to change something, the 
more choices you have to select the 
best idea. And if you’re working 
with others, don’t be afraid to 
hitchhike on their ideas. It’s just 
another way to improve the 
original idea. 

® Let the problem incubate. 
Creativity doesn’t happen 24 hours 
a day, seven days a week. If you 
get stumped, put your idea down 
and come back to it later, when you 
may see a new approach to the 
problem. 

Eichner says there is no sure-fire 
technique for coming up with new 
ideas, but emphasizes the impor- 
tance of a work environment that 
encourages creativity. 

He also believes that puzzles and 
games offer a good way to exercise 
the muscle between our ears. “’De- 


veloping creativity is like preparing = 


for a marathon,” he says. “Just as 
the athlete needs to warm up for 
running, a mind needs to prepare 
itself for thinking.” 

Some mental jogging exercises 
that Eichner suggests to keep your 
mind sharp appear on this page. @ 

—Pamela York 
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little little late late 





“Good morning, listeners,” the 
voice booms over the clock radio, 
bringing Penny Postal Employee 
out of a sound sleep. Before she can 
turn off the intrusive voice, punk 
rock sounds blare out at her. Then, 
in her haste to silence the noise, she 
knocks over a forgotten half-full 
glass of water on her night table. 
Frantically trying to catch the water 
before it spills on her new carpet, 
she trips over the cord to her elec- 
tric blanket and falls with a thud 
to the floor, water dripping and 
music blaring. 

This inauspicious start to Penny’s 
day has done more than get water 
on her carpet. It has started a chain 
reaction in her body. The alarm, 
intruding in her dreams, made her 
heart beat more rapidly, and when 
the music began to play loudly, her 
heartbeat went even higher. When 
she couldn’t reach her alarm, her 
reaction turned to frustration, and 
when she tipped over the glass of 
water, her feelings turned to anger 
along with fear that her rug would 
be damaged. 

This string of “accidents” makes 
Penny late in leaving for work, so 
her feelings of anxiety continue to 
build. She gets caught in traffic and 


this further frustrates her, and 
makes her speed on the way to 
work, adding to her tensions the 
fear of being caught. In her haste, 
she nearly collides with another 
car, which sends adrenaline pump- 
ing through her bloodstream and 
makes her even more nervous. 

When she finally arrives at work, 
she can’t find a parking place in the 
employee parking lot, so she has to 
park on the street, which has 
meters. She frantically searches 
her purse for change but can only 
find two dimes. She puts these in 
the meter, hoping that the meter 
maid won’t come by before she can 
move the car. 

But all of her hurrying was to no 
avail. By the time she punches in, 
she is seven minutes late and has to 
encounter an angry supervisor. She 
is mad at herself for leaving late, 
upset by the traffic jam and angry 
at the other employees for taking 
all the parking spots. The final blow 
is struck when she goes to move 
her car and finds a ticket on her 
windshield. 

As her tensions of the morning 
build, her muscles tighten, her 
palms begin to sweat, her breathing 
becomes rapid and uneven and she 


feels a tightening in her chest and 

a knot in her stomach. In addition 
to these symptoms, adrenaline 
pours into her bloodstream, stimu- 
lating her heart and blood pressure 
along with her muscles and lungs, 
resulting in greater oxygen con- 
sumption, blood flow and increased 
strength. To put it mildly, she is in 





a highly agitated state. 

This may be no way to start a 
day, but nothing that happened to 
Penny was a major tragedy. How- 
ever, much of the stress of modern 
life is made up of these small frus- 
trations, and they can add up. If 
Penny does not find a way to deal 
with some of the stress and anxiety 
of such a day, or has many more 


days like it, she can cause serious 
problems to her mental and physi- 
cal health. 


Taking its toll 





Stress has become a major health 
problem in America. We live in a 
fast-paced world of continual 
change, and this pace is taking 
its toll. 


For example, 60% of all doctor 
visits in America result from stress- 
related causes rather than specific 
illnesses, according to a recent re- 
port in the Tulsa World, and tran- 
quilizers are now the most often 
prescribed drugs in the country. 

Stress is believed to contribute 
to many illnesses, including heart 
disease, hypertension, cancer, 





ulcers, allergies and even the com- 
mon cold. Studies also show that 
more than half of routine visits to 
the doctor are for headaches and 
backaches, both largely caused by 
stress. The resulting loss of pro- 
ductivity in the nation’s work force 
is estimated at more than $60 


billion. 


What is stress? 





Stress is the body’s response to 
the pressures and demands of its 
environment. It is part of our de- 
fense system. When we are threat- 
ened or upset, our bodies shift into 
“high gear,” improving our senses 
and increasing our strength and 
speed—thus enabling us to escape 
from our dilemma. At one time, we 
needed these heightened skills. 
Now, however, we seldom find our- 
selves facing wild animals. 

Mod: cn day stress is more likely 
caused by driving in traffic, by our 
jobs or by a string of petty annoy- 
ances, rather than real danger. Not 
getting a parking space when we 
go to the movies does not call for 
drastic action, but the body still 
responds to our feelings of frus- 
tration. 

Life’s stresses can be as small as 
arun in a new stocking, or as im- 
portant as having to deal with the 
death of a loved one. Stress can 
even be caused by happy events, 
such as a new job or marriage. But 
whatever the cause, prolonged 
stress can take its toll on,us. 

When we face a stressful situa- 
tion, whether it be a sudden, intense 
moment of fear or a prolonged 
aggravation, our bodies undergo 
profound biological changes. We 
suddenly become more alert, the 
pupils of the eyes change to let in 
more light so that vision improves, 
blood-sugar levels change, hearing 
sharpens, breathing and heartbeat 
rate alter, blood rushes from the 
extremities to the heart so it can 
pump the extra blood needed, 
brain-wave activity increases, the 


muscles tighten, sweat glands acti- 
vate, and the body is mobilized for 
action. 

This is not to say that all stress 
is bad. Everyone experiences a cer- 
tain amount of anxiety and worry, 
and some stress is a natural, even a 
helpful, response to threatening or 
demanding situations. Being mobil 
ized for action can be a positive 
reaction, particularly when facing 
danger. When a car suddenly pulls 
in front of you, that rush you feel 
enables you to get out of the way 
quickly. The danger comes from 
long-term stress where the body 
has no opportunity to relax and 
operate at normal levels. Under 
constant pressure and stress, the 
blood pressure stays elevated and 
the body continues in a speeded-up 
pace. Keeping the body at this in- 
creased level for prolonged periods 
of time can wear it out, just as a car 
will wear out faster if the motor is 
continually raced. 


Test yourself for stress 





Is there anything we can do to 
alleviate stress, or must we just 
accept stress and let it do its dam- 
age? Yes and no. We may not be 
able to avoid stress in our modern 
world, but we can learn to manage 
it. And since it is not always possi- 
ble to change our environment, we 
have to learn to change ourselves. 

One of the first steps is under- 
standing the kinds of stress we are 
facing. The Stress Test (on the 
following page) is a chart rating 
the major stress-causing life events 
and how much stress they can 
actually cause. 

The more change you have in 
your life, the more likely you are to 
be affected by it. Studies in con- 
junction with this chart have shown 
that 80% of those people who total 
more than 300 points during one 
year will get sick; of people with 
totals of 150-299 points, 50% will 
get sick, and of those with less than 
150 points, only 30% will get sick. 


The sickness might be just a cold 
or a series of headaches, but you 
will be affected by stressful events. 
If you score high on this test, you 
need to learn to find ways to relax 
and reduce the stress in your life. 
Once we realize how much stress 
we are under, we can take steps to 
alleviate it. 


Take control 





The first step is a change in atti- 
tude. One of the most important 
things to learn is not to waste 
energy and anger on useless targets, 
or on those things that you cannot 
change. If you have had to face any 
of the major life-changing events 
from the stress chart, it is even 
more imperative that you learn to 
manage day-to-day stress in your 
life. 

Oftentimes the small annoyances 
in life are the things that bother us 
the most: long checkout lines in the 
supermarket, traffic, the evening 
news, missing the bus just as it 
pulls away from the curb, or just 
plain worrying about the future. 
We can’t stop these things from 
happening, but we can stop some 
of their effects on us. For example, 
we can either turn waiting in line 
into an opportunity to study other 
people, or we can shift impatiently 
from foot to foot, getting more 
angry all the time we have to wait. 
Either way, we stand in line; but 
not allowing it to make us angry 
will not cause stress. 

These things happen to every- 
one; they are part of our modern 
life. We can’t always control what 
happens to us, but we can control 
how we react to what happens to 
us. As the Gershwin tune admon- 
ishes, we must learn to “accentuate 
the positive and eliminate the 
negative.” 


Simple changes help 


In addition to our attitude, 
studies show that other positive 
steps can be taken to reduce the 





effects of stress in our lives. The 
right diet, exercise and some 
method of relaxation, such as medi- 
tation, can help to keep us ahead 

of the everyday stress in our lives. 

The right diet means limiting 
stress-producing foods such as 
caffeine and sugar. Eating whole 
grains, vegetables and fruits and 
limiting prepared and processed 
foods in your diet will help your 
body to be healthier, and a healthy 
body can deal better with stress. 

Exercise is one of the best ways 
to combat stress. It not only 
cleanses the body, it also stabilizes 
blood pressure, tones muscles and 
elevates mood. Exercise is now be- 
ing used in mental hospitals to al- 
leviate depression among patients. 
The best kind of exercise for stress 
is the kind that elevates your heart- 
beat rate, such as walking, jogging, 
swimming or bicycling. You need 
to be consistent but also don’t 
overdo, particularly if you are out 
of shape. 

In addition to eating right and 
exercising, you need to learn how 
to relax. Meditate or sit quietly 
every day. Learn to communicate 
your feelings. Keeping everything 
inside can lead to frustration. 
Breathe deeply when you feel 
under stress. Take time for your- 
self each day. 

In the final analysis, it is you who 
determines how much you are 
affected by stress. You can learn to 
control stress instead of having 
it control you.@ 

—Irvin F. Hermann, M.D. and 
Sharon Greene Patton 


Dr. Irvin F. Hermann is the Postal 
Service's National Medical Director and 
Sharon Green Patton is a public infor- 
mation officer intern, currently working 
at Headquarters. Her book, titled Stop 
Dieting and Start Living, will be 
published by Dodd-Mead this fall. An 
excerpt from it appeared in a November 
issue of Family Circle. 














fate 


yourself 


If any of these life events happened to you in the last 12 months, 
enter the appropriate score in the score column. Check your score in 
the story at left (middle column) to see how pressure could affect 


your health. 


LIFE EVENT 
. Death of spouse 
Divorce 
. Marital separation 
Jail term 
Death of close family member 
. Personal injury or illness 
. Marriage 
Fired at work 
Marital reconciliation 
Retirement 
Change in health of family member 
. Pregnancy 
Sex difficulties 
Gain of new family member 
Business readjustment 
Change in financial state 
. Death of close friend 
. Change to different line of work 
19. Change in number of arguments with 
spouse 
20. Mortgage over $10,000 
21. Foreclosure of mortgage or loan 
22. Change in responsibilities at work 
23. Son or daughter leaving home 
24. Trouble with in-laws 
25. Outstanding personal achievement 
26. Spouse begins or stops work 
27. Begin or end school 
28. Change in living conditions 
29. Revision of personal habits 
30. Trouble with boss 
31. Change in work hours or conditions 
32. Change in residence 
33. Change in schools 
34. Change in recreation 
35. Change in church activities 
36. Change in social activities 
37. Mortgage or loan less than $10,000 
38. Change in sleeping habits 
39. Change in number of family 
get-togethers 
40. Change in eating habits 
41. Vacation 
42. Christmas 
43. Minor violations of the law 
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Reprinted from Psychosomatic Research, “The Social Read- 
justment Rating Scale,” Thomas H. Holmes and R. H. Rahe, 


Pergamon. 
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The 1983 Savings Bond Drive 
will kick off soon and employees 
will once again get the opportunity 
to invest in their future through the 
Payroll Savings Plan. 

For more than 40 years, U.S. 
Savings Bonds have offered in- 
vestors the safest and most secure 
means of building a nest egg. Now 
bonds offer an even better deal. 

A new interest-rate formula al- 
lows bonds held for five years to 
earn at least 85 percent of the 
five-year average return on U.S. 
Treasury issues. If market rates 
should fall, new bonds and those 
already outstanding will still earn 
7.5 percent (compounded semi- 
annually) if held for the five-year 
period. 

To get an idea of why postal em- 
ployees buy U.S. Savings Bonds, 
Larry (Lawrence) Kelly, editor of 
the Post News in Mount Vernon, 
NY, took aim with his camera and 
roamed the corridors of his post 
office: 

“In 1969, Savings Bonds helped 
me buy my second Cadillac,” re- 
calls Roland Smallwood, PSDS 
data technician. “I used some to 
buy a 27-ft. cabin cruiser. I’m sav- 
ing to meet emergencies now,” he 
says. 

“For retirement... and a rainy 
day,” says Ray Krock, distribution 
clerk. 


Security Officer Tom Genovese 
buys bonds “to save up for my 
daughter’s education. She is age 
four. If you don’t mark it for pay- 
roll deduction,” he cautions, “you 
neglect to put it in the bank later— 
like ‘out of sight, out of mind.’ ” 

“I’ve had payroll savings for 16 
years,” says Charles Gadson, mail 
handler. “It’s a good way to save 
money.” 

Regular clerk Pat Clarke carries 
on a tradition that was started long 
ago. “It’s something my grand- 
mother did, and I’ve gotten into the 
habit of doing. I still have most of 
them,” she adds, “and I’ve made 
my two sons alternate beneficiaries.’ 


James Tuttle, secretary-clerk, 
saves bonds for another reason. “I 
buy them to have a little money put 
aside when I retire; to supplement 
my pension,” he says. 

“They helped pay for my trips to 
Israel and Italy .. . also to buy cer- 
tificates and start an IRA,” says 
Kenneth Krout, distribution clerk. 
“T’m a grandfather now and I'll 
never regret having the good 
sense to save when I was young,” 
he adds. 

To sum things up Clerk James 
Santoro says: “Buying bonds 
through payroll deduction is an 
easy way to save money.” 
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obert Freedman, 34, was re- 
cently appointed to serve for one 
year on the Postal Life Advisory 
Board. He is a parcel sorting ma- 
chine operator in the Springfield, 
MA, Bulk Mail Center. The ap- 
pointment is particularly welcomed 
by him at this time because he is 
currently pursuing an interest in 
writing. 

A graduate of the University of 
Miami, he enrolled last year in the 
Master of Fine Arts Creative Writ- 
ing program at the University of 
Massachusetts in Amherst. He has 
nearly completed his thesis for a 
master's degree—a collection of 
short stories. 

Freedman wrote his first story at 
the age of eight, and once earned 
a $10 freshman English award in 
high school. ‘‘That was in 1967,”’ 
he says. ‘‘l blew it all at Mac- 
Donald's on hamburgers for my 
friends." But within the last few 
years, his writing has taken a seri- 
ous turn. “It seems that inspiration, 
hard work and persistence have 
come together,” he says. ‘‘I’m 
finally submitting articles and 
stories to publishers, and | feel 
there's a novel inside me trying 
to get out.” 

When told of his appcintment to 
the Postal Life Advisory Board, 
Freedman immediately recalled 
the advice of one successful writer. 
“He thought | could profit from 
some experience in interviewing 
people. Here was my golden op- 
portunity. Serving on the advisory 
board seemed like an excellent 
way to contact fellow workers | 
wouldn't ordinarily get to know. 
| hadn't realized how interested the 
average employee is—how per- 
ceptive and concerned for the 
Postal Service's future. | think their 
comments will be very useful to 
Postal Life's editors.” @ 





ROBERT FREEDMAN 


ach evening at 6 p.m. the all- 
volunteer Throggs Neck Ambu- 
lance Corps springs to life. That's 
when chief of operations Brian 
Nash steps into a small trailer 
parked at a gas station in The 
Bronx, NY. Nash, who works at 
the Bronx Post Office by day, im- 
mediately telephones local police 
and fire departments and the New 
York City ambulance service, then 
tests his police-band radio. From 
6 p.m. until midnight he and two 
others in the 75-member corps 
accept all emergency first-aid calls 
in the Throggs Neck area. 

Of about 100 calls per month, 
most result in uneventful trips to 
the hospital in one of two ambu- 
lances kept in nearby garages. For 
the occasional accident or rescue 
call, the corps prides itself on a 
four-minute response time. 

Nash joined the ambulance 
corps as a driver in 1979—about 
the same time he became an ac- 
counting clerk in the Office of 
Finance at the post office. His 
interest in rescue techniques had 
been kindled by a first aid course 
at Queensborough Community 
College and after work he began 
attending related classes. Con- 





BRIAN NASH 


current with his becoming an 
Emergency Medical Technician, 
certified to practice cardiopul- 
monary resuscitation and then an 
instructor in both, he was ap- 
pointed a line supervisor, captain, 
and finally, chief of operations of 
the ambulance corps. 


Last year, the New York Tele- 
phone Company presented Nash 
their Civil Servants Award for Out- 
standing Service to the Community. 
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